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SPRING. 
1874 JOHN Hi. we eee : 
tfully calls the attention of Friends to the 
ie os desirable goods, OF HIS OWN 
IMPORTATION, NOW IN STORE. 


Book Muslin Hdkfs. Tarleton and Book Muslin. 
Sil Blond, in three qualities. Bobbinetts and Wash 
74 Blond, all prices. White and Colored Silk Cashmere 


RDB, i] . §00 Yds Black Silk, $1.00 and $1.12}, a 

Se 7A post excellent article for Summer dresses. 

fat 5 100 Yds. Brown Twilled Silk, 3 wide ; desirable. 
65 Yds. 8-4 Pearl Llama Cloth for Shawls. 

na, 60 Pure White Llama Shawls, $3.00, $4.00 & $5.00 


§ Pieces Beautiful Brown Mohair. . 

Have also secured from importers the balance of 
those neat Plaid Grenadines, that we sold so many of 
Igst season, 374 c. These goods cost 60 cents gold 

F twimport, Also, § pieces 33 inch Brown Mixed 
DA f_-~Madonnas, at $1.00 per yard, former price, $1.37}. 

“4. My stock of goods from Philadelphia and New 
br York markets is large and well selected, well adapted 
A tothe wants of a family. JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 


Pap 








red 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tus Onty Dousie Sprinc IN THE MARKET. 


Pat'd 
This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 





low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘“‘Jonzs Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 





tH. IN banshee ini 
‘ore- LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 
oved Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 
ears’ and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han. 
, he FE over St., Boston. 

| WRITING DESKS, 
e he 4 
need WORK BOXES, 
— 5 
a RUSSIA POCKET BOOKS, 
ation 
dern 
with 
com- 
with 


ON. 





1874 an W. LIPPINCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANOER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


8. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, whieh works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


a FELT (no rar) FOR OUTSIDE WORK 

and Inside instead of Plaster. Felt Carpet- 
ings, &c. Send two three-cent stamps for circulars 
and samples. C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J 


\ERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 
529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila, 


STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Firesert Srrest, Para. . 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, ‘ 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND . 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROEER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Negotiatep, Rents Couuectep, &o., &o 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND PIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 











HOLIDAY STATIONERY 


INITIAL PAPETERIES, 
CHESS AND DOMINOES, 
LIBRARY INKSTANDS. 


CHARLES A. DIXON & (CO,, 


(The New Wedding Card Depot.) ) 
. Engravers and Stationers, 
911 ARCH STREET. 
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Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 


Chester County, Pa. 


The Spring and Summer term of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Second month next. 
An extended Course of Study is pursued, and the 
instruction is thorough and practical. 

Terms :—$85 per session, of twenty weeks, 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON Jr., 

Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old. number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New Yorg. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fatt AND WINTER OPENING. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 

. No. 526 CaLLownILL Sraser, PHILA. 


I. F. ‘HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t.. Philada, 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marker Sraeet, PaiapELpaia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


29p 823 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY PRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET. 

T. ELLWOOD OCHRAPMAN. 


©. 0. JESSUP, 
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MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, i 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, * 
No. 1125 Suwarr Au.ey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. t 





JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
No ied Wood St Noo Chea)! 
y , _— 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, mr 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia,. P wn 


HALLOWELL & CO., 1 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PRILAD 


At] 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gor... A 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


of 


Information given respecting all securities 
on the market. 


MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWEIL 
HAVE YOU SEEN 
WHEELER & WILSON 
“NEW ” 
ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 4 

= § tion 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. fall 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and insy 

man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has re der 

to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 d 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, 

solicits a share of their patronage. dow 

DR. GEO. ROBERTS, ~ 

DENTIST, disc 

Formeriy 421 Norra Sixts Street, cru 

has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where ij 44, 





would be pleased to see his friends and those in nest 
of his services. 


FOR RENT,—A desirable HOME— 


19 acres of good land at West Grove 5 
B.C. R. R. Dwelling ample, including all 
conveniences; set of out-buildings complete, wil 
farm implements. Self and wife desire the com 
forts of home in a small family as boarders 
tenant; Lease renewable. 












Jos i. Jacntoh 
West Grove, Pa., 24 mo. 17th 1874. 
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gaKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER 


‘| ww. 











NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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‘ Paper is issued every week. 
: = Tuner-Frnet Volume commenced on the 28th of 
ks, Gov- 48 second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
® scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THRe® Doitars. 


+3 SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 
ities offered It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
yy ing af the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be jn CHECKS, DRAFTs, or 
8. « & P.O. monsy.onpens; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
P ® will be at the risk of the person so sending. - 
AGENTS :—T. Burliog Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
ALLOWELL Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
ne Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. . 
{For Friends’ Intelligencer.) 
SON'S THE INCARNATION. 
Or Temporal Status of Jesus and of the Christ. 
PART I. 


TTCH, “Days should speak, and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom. Yet great men 
are not always wise, neither do the aged un- 
VES derstand judgment. But there is a spirit in 
, 4 man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
EET, giveth him understanding.” —Job xazii, 6. 
| This is equally true of church organiza- 
‘tions, as it is of individuals. They, alike, 
fall short of the Divine purpose, unless “ the 
Minspiration of the Almighty gives them un- 
> 4 derstanding.” 

Numerous propositions have been advanced, 
down through the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
————} to show the temporal status of Jesus and His 

relation to the Christ. The fruits of their 
}iiscussion have too often been persecution, 
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clothing, & 


7 cruelty and blood; without a corresponding 
oe | Mvancement of the kingdom of Christ in the 


Gerth. Their inherent contradictions, in most 
cases, furnish their own refutations. 

The Catholic and the reformed Evangeli- 
cal churches may go on mutually criminating 
9°0d re-criminating each other, as being erro- 

neous in theory, and unchristian in practice; 
yet both pertinaciously retain the beam in 
their own eye, while they vainly seek to pluck 
i. Jacuto Jthe mote from each other’s eye: Both seem 
to agree, however, in idolizing and worship- 
ing the mere temporal body, the humanity, 


OMEB— 
trove Si 
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of Jesus; and thus have their minds alienated 
from the Spiritual Christ, the Divinity, who 
is alone worthy of adoration and praise, and 
of which Jesus was only the visible and tangi- 
ble representative, more especially to the ex- 
ternally minded and ceremonial Jews. 

The propositions alluded to may, perhaps, 
nearly all be included as modifications of 
three general postulates, viz: 

I. Jesus was a mere man produced by or- 
dinary generation, but endowed with extra- 
ordinary capabilities, intellectual, moral, and 
religious; a man. 

Il. Jesus was miraculously conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, and having God for His 
Father and Mary for His mother, He was en- 
dowed with the Divine attributes of the one, 
and the carnal substance of the other; a God- 
man. 

III. Jesus was and is the Christ. He was 
and is very God; the God. 

The first of these postulates completely in- 
validates the whole Gospel history, and is, 
consequently, unworthy of notice in this con- 
nection. 

The second postulate finds its culmination 
in the following formula: 

“ When the fullness of time was come, He 


took upon Himself all man’s nature, and alf 


the essential properties and infirmities thereof. 
yet without sin; being conceived by the 


— of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the - 
7 


irgin Mary, of her substance. - So that two 


ST 
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whole, perfect and distinct natures, the God- Divinity in the same person, has recently 


head and the manhood, were inseparably 
joined together in one person, without perver- 
sion, composition, or confusion ; which person 
is very God and very man. In His human 
nature thus united to the Divine, He was cruci- 
fied and died; was buried and remained under 
the power of death; yet saw no corruption. 
On the third day He arose from the dead 
with the same body with which He suffered ; 
with which He ascended into heaven, and 
there sitteth on the right hand of the Father.” 

Now Jesus declared, “ The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for 
the Father seeketh such to worship - Him. 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.”— 
(John iv, 23. 

If Jesus spake truly, it may be difficult to 
reconcile the idea of a man-God, possessing 
all the “properties and infirmities of man’s 
nature,” with the asserted spirituality of God, 
and of His worship. Or, in other words, to 
comprehend how Jesus, whose carnal body was 
derived from “ the substance of Mary,” should 
become “very God” as well as “ very man.” 

Again the Apostle Paul testifies : 

¢ This I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
can not inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 
So also of the resurrection of the dead. 

“Tt is sown in corruption ; it is raised in in- 
corruption. 

It is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory. 

Tt is sown in weakness : it is raised in power. 

It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. 

* There is a natural body; and there isa 
spiritual body. 

We shall all be changed in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye. The dead shall be 
raised incorruptible. We shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortality must put on immor- 
tality.” —(I Cor. 15.) 

If the Apostle Paul was not a deceiver, it 
must be admitted that the framers of the pos- 
tulate have committed a blunder; for the 
contradiction between their teachings can not 
be reconciled. Those who prefer the testi 
mony borne by the Apostle, will be led to the 
conclusion, that the-carnal body of Jesus was 
changed to a spiritual body at the resurrec- 
tion, and before its ascension ; for “ and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God.” Or 
they may incline to a view, which is, perhaps, 
more in accordance with the general tenor of 
the narrative, that the body of Jesus was a spir- 
ttual or mystical body from the first. 
= This extraordinary teaching of the insepar- 
able union of perfect humanity with perfect 


-|come back to Himself, little by little”— 


ELLIGENCER. 


been designated as the “‘ antiquated theory of 
the medieval church.” 

The third postulate drops the human natupg 
of Jesus, and boldly declares not only that 
He “ was very God,” but caps the climax } 
adding, “ Not from the Lord came this child t 
Mary ; it was the Lord Himself that came,” 

This postulate has been put forth by its aq. 
vocates to correct the errors of those which 
preceded it, and is assumed to be “a mom 
simple and philosophical view of the sacred 
Scriptures.” It teaches “that the Diving 
Spirit came into the world in the person of 
Jesus; not bearing the attributes of Deity in. 
their full disclosure and power. He came 
into the world to subject His Spigit to that 
whole discipline and experience, through’ 
which every man must pass. He veiled 
royalty. He folded back, as it were, withiy 
Himself those ineffable powers which belo 
to Him, as a free Spirit in heaven, He went 
into captivity to Himself; wrapping, in weak 
ness and forgetfulness, His Divine energies 
while He was a babe. Being formed, ig 
fashion, as a man, He was subject to that 
gradual unfolding of His buried powem, 
which belong to infancy and childhood, 
. . « He was subject to the restrictions which 
hold and hinder common men. He wasto 


(Beecher’s Life of Jesus.) 

An observation which this writer applied” 
the preceding postulate, is echoed back upon 
this with undiminished force. “ The theo 
ical difficulties which inhere in such a theory 
are many.” 

However trite and trivial the objections 
urged against this deification, this idolatrous 
homage of the carnal body of Jesus may 
appear to the advocates of the doctrine, they 
fall with a staggering and bewildering form 
upon the patient Christian traveller Zion 

The numerous class of professional Chik: 
tians who habitually employ others to @ 
their thinking may, no doubt, find grea 
relief from the easy adoption of this, oF 
almost any other doctrine sanctioned by pop 
ular favor. But to those who are ace . 
to think for themselves, to exercise their om 
rational faculties, as a handmaid to P 
holiest religious inspirations, they stand # 
stumbling-blocks in the Christian path- 

What, say these honest inquirers, is Go) 
a mere carnal body like unto ourselvell 
Was He formed and nurtured in the womb 
Mary? Was He reduced to the feeblenesoF 
infancy? Was He nailed to the cross 07 
cruel men—crucified unto death and buried 
And did He, a dead God, revitalize Himself 
come forth from the grave, and after 
sojourn of forty days, ascend to heaven will 
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ee  ———_— 
cently same body of human flesh and blood ? 
ory of ts ore we ioe not so learned the char- 
the mission, or the plan of salvation of 
nature and by Christ, which these doctrines inculcate. 
y that The theories of the Incarnation which theo- 
1ax by j have devised, have all proved incon- 
hild to and unsatisfactory in direct a 
- ir complexity. The query naturally 
its ad- ae iy is te so? The answer seems to be, 
which They have indeed erected a gorgeous temple, 
oe het they have laid its foundations in error ; 
sacred and have used unsanctified materials for the 
Diving superstructure. Instead of going down into 
ren OF the depths of Jordan for the typical smooth 
eity in dones of the Lord’s altar, there has been too 
* came} much hammering and squaring to fit and 
to that adjust them to the requirements of human 
hroag wisdom and selfish interests. 
led 7 No marvel, therefore, that discord and 
» Withis strife should be found there; nor that “ Jesus, 
elonged the Christ,” should refuse to dwell therein. 
ie am ‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
in weal | Gog and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
meres | you?”—(I Cor. iii, 16.) 
med, it “Ye are the temple of the livingGod. As 
” that God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
Powers! in them; and I will be their God, and they 
ildheod, shall be my people.” —(II Cor. vi, 16.) 
ns whieh | “When! Oh, when will mankind come to 
© we the proper recognition of this important 
ittle.’"= | uth? When shall the highway of the Lord 
pplied be cast up, the way of holiness, wherein the 












wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err? 





-e E. MicHEner. 
" the Toughkenamon, Pa., Second month, 1874. 
— (To be continued.) 
»bjections 
dolatross THE SENSE OF DUTY. 
esus May} There is no evil that we cannot either face 
rine, tiey } or fly from but the consciousness of duty dis- 
ring fort} regarded. A sense of duty pursues us ever. 
Lionwath} It is omnipresent, like the Diety. If we take 
nal Chri} to ourselves the wings of the morning and 
rs tod} dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, duty 
ind gre} performed or duty violated is still with us, for 
@) our happiness or our misery. If we say the 
od by darkness shall cover us, in the darkness as in 
ec the light our obligations are yet with us. We 


their QM; ¢annot escape their power, nor fly from their 


to ce. They are with us in this life, will 
stand a be ; 
path-waje | inconceivable solemnity which lies yet further 
rs, is Goal} onward, we shall still find ourselves surround- 
ourse ! éd by the consciousness of duty, to pain us 
@f| Wherever it has been violated, and to console 
ws so far as God may have given us grace to 
perform it—Daniel Webster. 


e wompd | 
ebleness Of 
e cross by 





ad buried 

e Hime} Never mind where you work; care more 
d after # t how you work. Never mind who sees, 
eaven Will) if God approves.—Spurgeon. 
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vote m 
trade, 
pany of the people called Quakers. These 
people had been then long unanimous upon 
this subject. 
among the articles of their religious disci- 
pline. 


ith us at its close; and in that scene of 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Extracts from Thomas Clarkson’s “ Portraiture 
of Quakerism,” in three volumes, printed in 
1806. 


In his introduction he says : 

From the year 1787, when I began to de- 
labors to the abolition of the slave 
was thrown frequently into the com- 


Indeed, they had placed it 


Their houses were, of course, cpen to me in 


all parts of the kingdom of Great Britain. 
Hence I came to the knowledge of their liv- 
ing manners, which no other person, who was 
not a Quaker, could have easily obtained. 


As soon as I became possessed of this 


knowledge, I conceived a desire of writing 
their moral history. I believed I should be 
able to exhibit to the rest of the world many 
excellent customs of which they were igno- 


rant, but which it might be useful to them to 
know, for ignorance and prejudice had in- 
vented many expressions concerning them, to 
the detriment of their character. Their do- 
mestic eustoms are peculiar. They adopt a 
singular mode of language, have renounced 
religious ceremonies, which all other Christians, 
in some form or other, have retained. They 
are distinguished from all the other Islanders 
by their dress. These differences are great 
and striking. I thought, therefore, that those 
who are curious in the development of char- 
acter, might be gratified in knowing the prin- 
ciples which produced such numerous excep- 
tions from the general practices of the world. 
Some may say this work is a partial one. [ 
do not pretend to say that I shall be utterly 
able to divest myself of all undue influence 
which their attention toward me may have 

roduced, when I consider them as fellow- 
Lalsevens in the work of the abolition of the 
slave trade; for if others had put their 
shoulders to the wheel equally with them on 
the occasion, one of the greatest causes of hu- 
man misery and moral evil, that was ever 
known in the world, had been long ago anni- 
hilated. 

The founder of the Society was George Fox. 
He was born of “honest and sufficient pa- 
rents,” in the year 1624. In his youth he 
manifested a seriousness of spirit not usual in 
persons of his age. This seriousness grew upon 
him; and as it increased he encouraged it, so 
that in the year 1643, or in the 20th year of 
his age, he conceived himself, in consequence 
of the awful impression he had received, to be 
called upon to separate himself from the world, 
and to devote himself to religion. 

At this time the Church of England, as a 
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Protestant church, had been established ; and 
many who were not satisfied with the settle- 
ment of it, had formed themselves into differ- 
ent religious sects. There was also a great 
number of persons in the kingdom, who, ap- 
proving neither of the religion of the estab- 
ishment nor of that of the different denomi- 
nations alluded to, withdrew from the com- 
munion of every visible church. These were 
ready to follow any teacher who might in- 
culcate doctrines that coincided with their own 
apprehensions. Thus far a way lay open 
among many for a cordial reception of 
George Fox. And having given himself up 
to solemn impressions, endeavored to find out 
as many serious people as he could, with a 
view of conversing with them on the subject 
of religion. 

In 1647, continuing his travels, he spoke 
publicly and convinced many ; thus meetings 
of Friends were gathered. He continued his 
labors as a minister of the gospel, and even 
preached within two days of his death. Du- 
ring this time he had settled meetings in most 
parts of the kingdom, and had given to these 
the foundation of that beautiful system of 
‘discipline which exists among the Quakers 
at the present day. 

The rst of all his religious doctrines was, that 
the Spirit of God, where men were obedient 
10 it, guided them in their spiritual concerns. 
And his followers acknowledged the same in- 
ternal admonitions or revelations of the same 
Spirit in spiritual concerns, they had been 
witnesses of in his innocent and blameless life. 

Although the best individuals among the 
Quakers may have fallen below the pattern of 
excellence which they copied, nothing is more 
true than the result has been, that the whole 
Society, as a body, have obtained from their 
countrymen the charaeter of a moral people. 
If the reader be a lover of virtue, and anx- 
ious for the moral improvement of mankind, 
he will be desirous of knowing what means 
the Quakers have used to have preserved, for 
an hundred and fifty years, this desirable 
reputatioh in the world. If the question were 
put to themselves, I believe they would at- 
tribute any morality they might be supposed 
to have to the Supreme Being, whose will 
having been discovered by means of the 
Ecriptures and religious impressions upon the 
mind, when it has been calm and still and 
abstracted from the world, they have en- 
deavored to obey. “Mind the Light,” was 
oft the exhortation of George Fox. 

But we may add auxiliary causes,—their 
moral education, their discipline, their domes- 
tic or other customs which are peculiar to 
them as a Society of Christians. When the 


first Quakers met in union they consisted of 


religious or spiritually-minded men. From 
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that time to the present there has aly. 
been, as we may imagine, a succession of sugh 
in the Society. Many of these, at their 
meetings, which have been annual since thogg 
days, have delivered their sentiments en ygjj. 
ous interesting points. These were regular. 
ly printed and distributed among their fam). 
hes, under the name of advices. They relate 
to customs, manners, fashions, conversation 
and conduct. They contain recommendg. 
tions and suggest prohibitions to the Soc} 
as rules of guidance, and as they came from 
eee men on solemn oceasi 
they are supposed to have had ‘a spieleal 
origin. 

They allow their children most of the 
or exercises and amusements of body 
mind which other children of the Island ep 
joy, but have thought it proper to draw a ling 
between those which they consider to be saly 
tary and those which they consider to be hurt 
ful. Therefore, dancing, diversions of the 
field, cards, dice, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
music, novels, the theatre, and all games of. 
chance of every description, have been fom 
bidden. For when they consider man as g 
reasonable being, they are of opinion his oo 
cupations should be rational. But all such 
amusements as those in question, if resorted 
to for the filling up of vacant hours, they com 
ceive to be unworthy of his intellect, and t» 
be below the dignity of his Christian charae 
ter. I do not know of any custom among the 
Quakers which has more excited the curiosi 
of the world than this of their dress. i 
Quaker is known by his apparel through the 
whole kingdom. George Fox never intro 
duced any new or particular garments, yet 
recommended to his followers simplicity and 
plainness of apparel, and bearing his testi- 
mony against the preposterous and rn 
apparel of the world. Robert Barclay 
William Penn kept alive the subject of drew 
which George Fox had been the first to notice 
in the Society. They followed him on his 
Scriptural ground; they repeated the argu 
ments, that extravagant dress manifested a 
earthly spirit, and that it was productive of 
vanity and pride. But they strengthened the 
case by adding arguments of their own. They 
considered decency and comfort were the ob 
jects of dress. 

George Fox seemed to look at every custom 
with the eye of a reformer. The language of 
the country struck him as having many cet 
surable defects. Many of the expressions thet 
in use appeared to him to contain gross flat- 
tery, others to be idolatrous, &c., And 
weighty did these improprieties in his ow 
language lie upon his mind, that he conceived 
himself to have had an especial commissia 
to correct them. The first alteration which 
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he adopted was the use of the pronoun Thou. 

He, however, was not the first of the religious 

qriters who had noticed the improper use of 
the pronoun, You. Erasmus, also, in a trea- 

tise which he wrote on the impropriety of 
substituting You for Thou when a person ad- 

dresses an individual, states that this strange 

substitution originated wholly in the flattery 

of men. ‘They also banished the word master 

or mister, to those who was no master over 
them; also all titles of honor. In addressing 
oneanother, either personally or by letter, they 

made use of the word Friend, to signify the 
bond of their own union, and the character 
which man, under the Christian dispensation, 

was bound to exhibit in his dealings with his 
fellow-men. They addressed each other, also, 
and spoke of each other by their real names. 
Ifa man’s name was John, they called him 
John. The names of the days of the week 
and the months of the year they considered 
to be of heathen origin. The numerical way 
of naming the days and months seemed to 
them to be the most rational and the most in- 
nocent. Thus the Quaker calendar was made 
up by numerical distinction, which have con- 
tinued to the present day. The choice of fur- 
niture, like the choice of clothes, is left to be 
adjudged by the rules of decency and useful- 
ness, but never by the suggestion of show. 
Splendid furniture would be considered as 
pernicious as splendid clothes. It would be 
classed with external ornaments, and would 
be reckoned equally productive of pride. The 
Quakers have discarded all parade at their 
funerals. When they die, they are buried in 
a manner singularly plain: The corpse is de- 
posited in a plain coffin. When carried to 
the meeting-house or grave-yard, it is attended 
by relations and friends. These have nothing 
different at this time in their external gar- 
ments from their ordinary dress. At the 
meeting-house, it is suffered to remain there 
in the sight of the spectators. The congrega- 
tion then sit ‘in silence, as at a meeting for 
worship. If any one feels himself induced to 
speak, he delivers himself accordingly, if not, 
no other rite is used at this time. The coffin 
is taken out of the meeting house, and placed 
dy the side of the grave. A solemn, silent 
pause immediately takes place. It is then in- 
terred; another short pause then generally 
follows. These pauses are made that the spec- 
lators may be more deeply touched with a 
sense of their own approaching exit, and their 
future state. 

(To be continued.) 





_WE must not wait for the great opportuni- 
tes; if God sees we are fit for great service 
He will send it to us; and unless we have 
learned to do the litle how can we be ready 
to'do the great. 


\ examination. 
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TESTIMONIES OF TRUTH. 


From an article in the London Friend, 
entitled “The efficiency of the Society for 
the bearing of its Testimonies,” the follow- 
ing extracts are selected as possessing views 
in relation to “our Church” which are 
worthy the attention of all who claim the 
name of Friends. 


In this day of impatience at the smallness 
of our numbers, and of exultation upon any 
reinforcement, though the recruits may be, 
sometimes, but raw, it is not out of place that 
this current of view and feeling should be 
attentively considered, and subjected to some 
Can it be that this current is 
rather upon the surface, and, though by no 
means silent, is not deep? Does it represent 
a state of mind more desirous that our 
Church should extend its borders than that 
it should firmly occupy the ground of its 
original foundation? “In times of peace,” 
says the Church historian Milner, “ the 
Church dilates, and builds, as it were, into 
breadth ;” and “times of peace,” it is to be 
feared, have had their weakening effect upon 
the testimony of “ Friends.” In the days of 
personal appearance before the authorities 
upon ecclesiastical demands; of imprison- 
ment in respect of these, or of the testimony 
against oaths or war—when respectable 
townsmen were known to be lying in jail for 
conscience sake—there was a point and ener- 
gy in the witness for truth which impressed 
individuals and told upon neighborhoods, 
The witnessing body was compact. Repul- 
sive to all by its ridiculous designation ; 
separated from the world by difference of 
language, habits, and attire; misunderstood 
and ignored even by the pious in the churches, 
who could not (and who do not), comprehend 
the.disuse of water baptism, and of the bread 
and wine—(the only efficient testimony against 
the abuse of the elements); thus repulsive, 
separated, misunderstood, and ignored, the 
witnessing body had, nevertheless, a vital 
power for “action upon the world,” which, 
confessedly, is wanting now. Not that we 
are therefore to desire a return to penal laws, 
imprisonment, and persecution; or to uphold 
any unrequired singularity ; but that, just in 
proportion as a change in the times brings 
us more upon the level with other churches, 
should the true line of our distinction, as a 
witnessing body, be observed with vigilance 
and maintained with consistency. Let it not 
be deemed uncharitable to assert that it is 
under the process of assimilation to what is 
found in other congregations, that the trum- 
pet of testimony will give an uncertain 
sound. 
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Take, for instance, the testimony in rela- 
tion to worship and ministry, as exhibited in 
our mode of worship. This testimony, being 
the backbone of our distinguishing profession, 
is really that which has held, and holds, the 
Society together ; and which specially binds 
its members in unity, because its excellent 
fruit is jointly, as well as experimentally, 
shared. It is of the essence of this testimony 
to reject provision for any stated performance 
in meetings for worship.” . . . . .. . 
I have not been unmindful that the ten- 
dency of advanced years is to be too jealous 
of all that is new, and that this tendency is 
to be kept in check. They who are about to 
quit the scene must be careful that their 
difficulties, or their scruples, do not obstruct 
the making of their Church a home of con- 
tent for the children of their people. Atthe 
same time, there is neither narrowness nor 
prejudice in the desire that our testimony to 
primitive Truth may continue to uphold the 
standard which our young people (among 
whom there is so much good) may in future 
days recognize as that of their old associa- 
tions, and as that which their maturer judg- 
ment can most approve. 
Wituiam Batt. 





INSPIRATION. 
T. PARKER, 


To obtain a knowledge of duty, a man is 
not sent away outside of himself for the only 
rule of faith and practice; the Word is very 
nigh him, even in his heart, and by this 
Word he is to try all documents whatever. 
Inspiration, like God’s omnipresence, is not 
limited to the few writers claimed by the 
Jews, Christians, or Mahometans, but is co- 
extensive with the race. 

Each man stands close to the omnipresent 
God—may feel His beautiful presence and 
have familiar access to the All Father; get 
truth at first hand from its Author. Wisdom, 
righteousness, and love are the Spirit of God 
in the soul of man; wherever these are, and 
just in proportion to their power, there is in- 
spiration from God. Thus God is not the 
author of confusion, but concord. 

There can be but one mode of inspiration ; 
it is the action of the Highest within the 
seul, the Divine presence imparting light— 
this presence, as truth, justice, holiness, love, 
infusing itself into the soul. 

If God be infinitely perfect He does not 
change ; then His modes of action are perfect 
and unchangeable. The laws of mind, like 
those of matter, remain immutable and not 
transcended. As God has left no age nor 
man destitute, by nature, of reason, conscience, 
affection, soul, so He leaves none destitute of 
inspiration. 
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Now, as men differ widely in their nat 
endowments, and much more widely jn 
use and development thereof, there’ must of 
course be various degrees of inspiration, 

The greater, purer, loftier, more complete 
the character, so is the inspiration; for fg 
that is true to conscience, faithful to . 
obedient to religion, has not only the st 
of his virtue, wisdom, and piety, but he haga 
power which augments itself. 

Inspiration does not destroy the many 
freedom. The man can obey or not obey: 
can quench his spirit or feed it, as he will,” 

But when the sincere man receives the 
truth of God into his soul, knowing itis Gods 
truth, then it takes such a hold of him 
nothing else can do. It makes the weak 
strong, the timid brave: men of slow ton 
become full of power and persuasion. Thess 
are the men who move the world. They hay 
an eye to see its follies, a heart to weep and 
bleed for its sin. 

The influence of God in Nature—in i 
mechanical, vital, or instinctive action—g 
beautiful. Theshspely trees ; the leavesthat 
clothe them in loveliness; the corn andthe 
cattle; the dew and the flowers; the bird, the 
insect, mass and stone, fire and water, and 
earth and air—all these are noble and bean 
tiful. They admonish while they delight w, 
these silent counsellors and sovereign aids, 

But the inspiration of God in man, whe 
faithfully obeyed, is nobler and far mon 
beautiful. 

A single good man, at one with God, makes 
the morning and evening sun seem little and 
very low. It is a higher mode of the Divine 
power that appears in him, self-conscious and 
sslf-restrained. 

Now this, it seems, is the only kind of 
inspiration which is possible. It is co-exten- 
sive with the faithful use of man’s natural 
powers. 

A good man feels that justice, goodnes, 
truth, are immutable, not dependent on him- 
self; that certain eonvictions come by a liw 
over which he has no control. There they 
stand; he cannot alter, though he may gefus 
to obey them. No doubt there have bee 
men of a high degree of inspiration in all 
countries, the founders of the various religions 
of the world. But they have been limited ia 
their gifts and their use of them. The doe 
trine they taught had somewhat national, 
temporal, even personal, in it, and so was not 
the absolute religion. No man is so greatas 
human nature, vor can one finite being feed 
forever all his brethren. §o their doctrines 
were limited in extent and duration. Now 
with true religion; its inspiration is lim 
to no sect, age, or nation. It is wide as the 
world. God flows into the mam as light inte 
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ee D 
the air. Certain as the open eye drinks in| J. Powell, and, I trust, will be deemed suffi- 


the light do the pure in heart see God, and he 
that lives truly feels Him as a presence not 
to be put by. But this is a doctrine of expe- 
rience as much as of abstract reasoning. 
There are hours—and they come to all men 
—when the hand of destiny seems heavy upon 





























g of affection misplaced or ill requited, the 
rience of man’s worse nature, and the 
sense of our own degradation, come over us. 

In the outward and inward trials we know 
not which way to turn. The heart faints and 
isready to perish. Then in the deep silence 
of the soul, when the man turns inward to 
God, light, comfort, peace dawn on him. His 
troubles—they are but a dew-drop on his 
sandal. 

It is no vulgar superstition to say men are 
preeminently inspired in such times. They 
are the seed-time of life. Then we live whole 

rs through in a few moments, and after- 
wards, as we journey on in life, cold and 
dusty and travel-worn and faint, we look to 
that moment as a point of light—the remem- 
prance of it comes over us like the music of 
our home heard in a distant land. These 
geed times shall return again and again, and 
man brought nearer and nearer to the bliss 
which God has prepared for all. He that 
sows shall reap, and the harvest shall be full 
to overflowing. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The following interesting relic, being a re- 
minder of by-gone days and events, I deem 
worthy of being rescued from the grasp of 
oblivion. 

The name of the author, John G. Whittier, 
is sufficient to claim for the letter an atten- 
tive perusal; and the name of Thomas A. 
Green, to whom the writer so kindly and re- 
spectfully alludes, will recall to the mind of 
some of our city Friends the memory of one 
who was in the practice of attending our 
Yearly Meeting during many years after the 
separation, being a resident of New Bedford, 
and one among the very few in New England 
who retained his attachment to our religious 
organization. 

leasant is the kind and affectionate allu- 
sion to the “ Dear old Friends who, in the 
pro slavery excitement of that day, were so 
active, some of whom have since fallen asleep 
in the Lord, trusting in his mercy alone, and 
not in their church politics ; others, still living 
in honored age, have in patient and steady 
labor for the slave, made beautiful atonement 
for the error of that day of darkness.” 


The copy herewith transmitted was for- 
warded to me, as I learn, by our friend Henry 


ciently interesting to merit insertion in Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 


GrpEon Frost. 





THE ANTI SLAVERY MOVEMENT AND THE SO- 


CIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Letter from John G. Whittier. 
The following letter was addressed by Joun 


G. WHITTIER to the editors of the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Mercury : 


I have read with interest in the Mereury of 


24th ult. a well written and discriminating 
notice of the late THomas A. GREEN, over 
the signature of “D. R.” My own acquaint- 
ance with that gentleman commenced thirty 
years ago in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
of which body he was an active and influen- 
tial member. I think no one there was more 
generally respected, or was listened to with 
more attention. Whatever his theological 
views may have been—and I was never curi- 
ous to inquire into them—the Christian ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount have rarely had 
a more consistent and devoted advocate than 
himself. He was a born gentleman, and in 
addition had a high degree of culture and true 
refinement. In dress, language and deport- 
ment he was regarded by his fellow members 
as a model Quaker; they knew nothing of 
the “ paper pellet” of his disownment, and, 
if they had, they would doubtless have dis- 
missed it by saying: “So much the worse for 
the Society.” In fact, I have found that 
the interests of the best people of the differ. 
ent sects in Quakerism were mainly confined 
to its realization of practical Christianity, 
and I have noticed an ill-suppressed impa- 
tience and disgust when they found us trying 
to win their favor by professing extreme or 
thodoxy and hunting heresy. 


But my object in referring to the article in 


the paper was mainly to correct a statement 
regarding myself, viz.: That in consequence 
of the opposition of the Society of Friends 
to the Anti Slavery movement, I did not for 
years attend their meetings. This is not 
true. From my youth up, whenever my 


health permitted, I have been a constant at- 
tendant of our meetings for religious worship. 
This is true, however : that after our meeting- 
houses were denied by the Yearly Meeting 
for Anti Slavery purposes, I did not feel it in 
my way, for some years, to attend the Annual 
Meeting at Newport. From a feeling of duty 
I protested against that decision when it was 
made, but was given to understand pretty 
distinctly that there was no “ weight” in my 
words. It was a hard day for reformers ; 
some stifled their convictions; others, not ad- 
ding patience to their faith, allowed them- 
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selves to be worried out of the Society. Abo- 
litionists holding office were very generally 
“ dropped out,” and the Ark of the Church 
staggered on with no profane Anti Slavery 
hands upon it. For myself, having no taste 
for controversy, which must necessarily be- 
‘come personal, I left the Society to its course, 
and took mine, feeling quite sure that the 
work would go on whether Friends went with 
it or not. I never despaired of a great change 
in the views of the Society, but I knew that I 
could do little to promote it; the pleas of 
you and enthusiasm were not likely to be 
eeded by my elders, who, in common with 
the great majority of all sects, failed to com- 
oo the breadth and scope of a great 
rovidential movement—God’s controversy 
with oppression. How many of those dear 
old friends, so active on that occasion, have 
since fallen asleep in the Lord, trusting in His 
mercy alone, and not in their Church politics ! 
Others, still living in honored age, have, in 
pee and steady labor for the slave, made 
eautiful atonement for the error of that day 
of darkness. I, too, mercifully spared to see 
the last fetter fall—have learned many les- 
sons of distrust of myself, and charity for 
others. In the moral miracle of our age, I 
find no place for self exaltation. It is not of 
man but of God. With a feeling of awful 
reverence and gratitude, I recognize the fact, 
that he has permitted me to be in some degree 
instrumental in a work of which I was not 
worthy ; and that the folly and inexperience, 
as well as the wrath of man, have been made 
to praise Him. 


That ‘ Life was present potentially, in 
when in the ac imal on unfold 
from it in the way of natural development’ 
2d. That ‘it is a principle, inserted in matte 
at a later date.’ 

This is sound logic, and in either cage i 
is equally the gift of the All wise and Aj. 
powerful, who directs and controls every mol. 
cule, every atom, every movement, and ¢ 
possible contingency in the development ig 
the one case; or that He intercalates or inte, 
lards matter with the vital principle of the 
different races of animals and vegetables, gs 
its conditions are suited to their existeng 
and maintenance. Now I am free to confey 
that I entertain the fullest confidence in the 
perfection and unchangeableness of Deity~ 
in the wisdom, goodness, and power of the 
Eternal Father, through which He designed 
and perfected the activities of the universe; 
And what harmonizes best with my fi 
is the belief that He originally 
matter under His laws, which are His yy 
form modes of action, to the fulfilment of al] 
His purposes, present and prospective; and 
that no modification, intercalation, suspension, 
repair or readjustment of them, is, or eyer 
has been, or ever will be, required throughall 
time. In this belief are embodied that eon. 
summate prescience, wisdom and power of 
the Supreme which my soul so highly rever 
ences. 


eee 
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Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Amesbury, 12th mo. 30th, 1867. 


Ciarkson’s PonTRAITURE.—We have te 
ceived for publication, from a beloved and 
venerated correspondent, an extract from the 
“Introduction of Clarkson’s Portraiture of 
Quakerism.” The selection was made under 
an impression of “a strong sense of duty,” 
and with the belief “that it would be inter 
esting and useful to our members to serioully 
reflect on the character he (T. C.) has given 
us.” 

Several years ago this valuable work was} 
republished in our paper (21st and 22d vola) 
with the view that it might be read by thow 
who had nvt access to the book, or who would 
not be inclined to peruse it at length, and we 
were glad to learn that to many of our reaé 
ers it proved interesting. 

We recommend the re-perusal of the e& 
tract in question, which will be found ia 
another column, as it contains much worthy 
of serious thought. If all will observeclow 








SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


There are facts that lead to the necessary 
conclusion, that al/ matter once existed in a 
nebulous form previously to its becoming liquid 
or solid. It is now found in space, in every 
stage of condensation, from the first collec 
tion of attenuated matter to the dense centre 
of revolving worlds, 

Again, whenever circumstances are fa- 
vorable to vegetable existence, there do we 
find vegetables to arise, either by the imme- 
diate exercise of creative energy or the 
universal diffusion of embryotic matter. 

These two sentences have been revived in 
my mind by the recent investigations of 
scientists in regard to the origin of vegetable 
and animal life. 

Professor Tyndall, in his ‘Fragments of 
Science,’ page 156, says, ‘Scientists on this 
subject are confined to one of two views— Ist. 
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Intelligencer,” which in its weekly issue is 


farther is it to go, and what will be its effect 


effect is almost inevitable. 
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jy the beacon—the Light within—to which 
our forefathers directed the attention of the 
inquiring multitudes, we shall be preserved 
from dishonoring the name of “ Friends.” 
Theextracts were accompanied by words 
of encouragement to continue the arduous 
Jabor of preparing for the press, “ Friends’ 


the case in the antislavery and the temper- 
ance cause, makes men and women strong and 
consistent in advocating the right. A weak 
lament over an evil, without even an attempt to 
wash our own hands clear of it, will but lull 
our own consciences to sleep. 







































But it is not in its grosser forms alone that 
this tendency to make everything public—to 
talk, to write, to know what others are doing, 
and to tell what we are doing—causes appre- 
hension as to its influence upon character. 
Even granting it free from the evil of mere 
gossip, is not its tendency to form a superfi- 
cial character? While so much occupied 
With saying and doing, and with what others 
say and do, is there not danger that the 
“inner life” and that retirement of spirit 
by which it is nourished may be too much 
neglected ? 


We are far from taking a gloomy view 
of this tendency of the present, time, for it 
may be viewed as the result of causes tend- 
ing ultimately to good. The facilities of 
travel and the transmission of thought by 
telegraph, have brought the people of our 
globe nearer together and promoted a com- 
munity of knowledge and interests hardly 
dreamed of half a century ago. This widen- 
ing of our sympathies is beginning to per- 
vade almost every department of life, so that 
he must be selfish indeed who would now ask 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” But while 
looking cheerfully and hopefully at the fu- 
ture, and appropriating as applicable the 
language of the ancient prediction, that 
“ Many shall run to and fro in the earth and 
knowledge shall be increased,” we must not 
the less be on our guard against that tenden- 
cy to excess, which, from want of self-control, 
isso often attendant on the greatest bless- 
ings. 

As journalists desiring not only to uphold 
Christian truth and right feeling, but to 
cultivate elevation of thought and good taste 
as far as our own appreciation of them ex- 
tends, we have aimed to keep our paper free 
from mere trivial and personal details, from 
exalting little things into importance, and to 
observe that moderation which in an age of 
over statement and abundant expression seems 
peculiarly a duty. 


esteemed “as a visit from a dear friend.” 
Such words from our valued correspondent 
are especially acceptable to us now that we 
are entering upon a new volume, 


Tue TENDENCY OF THE AGE.—Among 
the tendencies which mark the present time 
as distinguished from that of thirty or forty 
years ago, is one that may well cause the 
thoughtful concerned mind to ask, how mueh 


upon character? We allude to the publicity 
given, by means of the press, to all that can 
be gathered of what is said and done, not 
alone in regard to matters admitted to be 
public property, but invading the domain of 
religious and social life. ‘The demoralizing 
influence of this practice as it regards most 
of our daily papers has long been felt and 
often commented upon. Crime in its details, 
soabhorrent to a sensitive mind, must, by 
frequent repetition, become familiar and less 
revolting. Upon the young especially this 
Many a ‘tather 
who would on no account purchase a book 
professedly treating of the details of crime 
‘and licentiousness, pays for and admits 
into his family a daily paper in which 
the same pvison is administered in smaller 
doses. Remonstrance to editors who cater to 

depraved taste, and who often treat the 
‘saddening facts of sin and crime with unbe- 
coming levity, would seem to be useless, 
But there isa remedy as far as individual 
duty is concerned, that of abstinence. If 
any of our daily papers are free or nearly 
so from unnecessary details of vice and 
crime and from levity in the manner of 
treating them, they should be patronized by 
every family thatfeels and deplores the evil ; 
and the reason for selecting them and reject- 
ing others openly avowed. ‘This principle of 
abstaining as far as possible from participation 
in evil involves self-denial, and, as has been 
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Loca Option.—A_ friend desires us to 
call attention to the fact that an effort is now 
being made to obtain the repeal of the Local 
Option Acts and those for Commission of 
Inquiry by Congress. The position in which 
The Society of Friends stands on the Tem- 
perance question makes it most fitting that, 
as a body, we should use every effort to pro- 
mote just and wise legislation for the suppres- 
sion of the needless sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and we would be glad to have the 
Representative Committee of our Yearly 
Meeting use any effort which may seem right 
for the furtherance of the cause of temper- 
ance. . 





MARRIED. 


MORRIS—MASON.—On the 17th of Second mo., 
1874, with the approbation of Maple Grove Month- 
ly Meeting, Samuel Morris, an Elder, from Wayne 
County, Indiana, to Rebecca J. Mason, an acknowl- 
eiiged Minister of the above Meeting. 


———— 
DIED. 


CORNELL.—On Second month 14th, 1874, Wm. 
H. Cornell, aged 51 years; a member of Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

HULUL.—On the 2Ist of 2d mo., 1874, at his 
parent’s residence, Baltimore, Md., Charles Abel, 
twin son of T. Burling and Mary D. Hull, aged five 
years and three months. 


KIRK.—On the 21st of the Eleventh month, 1873, 
at his residence in Hunteville, Madison Co., Ind., of 
typhoid pneumonia, William A. Kirk, in the 61st 
year of his age; a member of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, formerly of Nottingbam, Maryland. 

LUKENS.—On the evening of the 3d of Tenth 
month, 1873, at the residence of her brother, Amps 
Lukens, in Plymouth, Sarah H. Lukens, aged 54 
yeers ; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. In- 
a at Friends’ Burying Ground, at Old Haver- 
ord. 





EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO M. L. ROBERTS, 
Forwarded to Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Pawnee Acency, Eleventh month 2d, 1873. 

My dear Friend:— .... My heart over- 
flows with gratitude for the treat received 
yesterday, contained in two boxes and a bar- 
rel sent by Friends for the comfort and aid of 
our wards on this Reserve. Renewed thanks 
arise to our Heavenly Father for a continua- 
tion of His mercy and care over us, and for 
an increase of interest in the hearts of the 
young, inducing them to help us in this work 
of humanity. 

I desire to thank all who either directly or 
indirectly had any part in preparing so many 
comfortable things for the poor needy aged 
ones, and the little helpless children, both 
classes claiming our special care. Especially 
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do we feel grateful to the dear friend of g 
years, and to the youth whoso carefully dr 
the nice apples. Another bushel from 4 
Friend in Ohio is now on its way here, whigh 
added to the already generous supply, will 
make us feel rich in that line. If the lit, 
boys and girls in the East could only realig. 
the gratification it gives to the little Indigy 
children to receive once a week a small hand. 
ful of dried apples, which they eat with g 
keener relish than they do their raising and 
confectioneries, I believe many of them would 
cheerfully assist in drying apples for the 
children here, many of whom have never seeq 
any other fruit. We would greatly prefer 
them in this department to toys or any kind 
of confectioneries, which it is impossible ty 
divide equally, and therefore always 
dissatisfaction with both the young and th 
old Indians. ... . We are obliged too for 
so many fine tomato seeds, and for the hops, 
which were just in time, our supply being ex. 
hausted, as I have to make yeast by the gah 
lon. In short, everything sent, even to the 
strings and wrapping paper, came into sep 
vice. New house-keeping has many wants, 
and these are multiplied by an increase of 
patronage. If I remember correctly, mya. 
port for the week previous to my writing wa 
38 loaves of bread baked here by and for the 
Indians. The next week 53 were baked, and 
during the week ending on the 8th there wer 
104 loaves. Five lots of tiour came yesten 
day afternoon, the owners wishing to makeit 
up and bake it to morrow morning. 

We are trying to teach them when “ Fin 
day ” comes, and have them to understand 
we cannot bake bread nearly all of Suake 
wer-ix-ie (Sunday), as we do on other daysof 
the week. Our cook stove is much of the 
time taxed to its utmost capacity, often bak 
ing before day light and some after dark. 
Last Third day morning I arose at half past 
three o’clock for the purpose of finishing = 
home-letter. Went out to make the fire, 
found five pans of bread-dough, each a 
over. Instead of using the pen, I mo 
five loaves to bake first, and hurried the m 
mainder to the well curb to stand in the mom 
shine and take the morning breeze, till all 
could be baked. The women come 
much earlier than at first to attend to th 
baking, but, oh, they are so awkward about 
the stove! Itis very wearing to keep them 
from doing worse than nothing, as they cat 
not understand by my telling, however earnet 
they may be to do right, so that I have toa 
tend to the baking and regulating the fir 
all the time, and fear I shall not be able ® 
stand the work. 


I have had from one to four women to wath 
their own and their families’ clothes, ands 
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large number to sew quilt-work every day for 
t two weeks. My hands are more than 
fall, but I turn none away, although some 
have to wait, which they seem to do patient- 
_ ©. J. helps with the quilt-work when her 
other duties permit. I believe if there was 
an establishment similar to this for each band 
they would all be well patronized. I am de 
‘shted with the improvement some of the 
women are making in cleanliness, but they 
will waste scap and I cannot avoid it, and 
gome will steal too, though I always give 
when they ask for it. They like to wash their 
clothes with my soft soap right well... . . 
Yesterday we had four women quilting, two 
cutting wood, four sewing and two attending 
their bread, at the same time. One daya 
of ten came all at once to wash and 
carry the water. We have now a well at the 
door, much to our relief. One woman, when 
she was nearly through washing her family 
clothing, came in, stripped her little girl, three 
rsold, who was playing near me, wrapped 
a shawl about her while she washed every 
of its scanty clothing, and then took 
the child and washed its beautiful plump form 
all over in her rinse tub. Again it was wrap- 
in the shawl while its clothes dried upon 
the line. The little bright creature seemed as 
happy and playful as though she was adorned 
with velvet or silk. 


This same woman at another time saw me 
scouring a tin basin. She watched me closely, 
and admired the new look—then motioned 
for me to let her have the things to clean her 
own time-worn, large bread-pan. She worked 
and sweated and improved the appearance of 
her pan, in which she took home four loaves 
of nice light bread of her own making, being 
well pleased,as many others evidently are, to 
havea chance of learning to be more clean- 
ly. I think the majority of the middle aged 
and younger would be more tidy if they had 
_e to do with, but those who would do 
are discouraged from trying, because of the 

rasites” that beset them on every side. 

7 steal from each other more than they 
do from me, and I find it difficult to keep 
hand towels, soap and stove holders. Watch 
the most I can, they go—I know not where. 
. The Indians are so healthy that 
neither the doctor nor we have much todo in 
the way of medical treatment. There are 
some cases of chills yet, and a few children 
are sick, A woman came to me yesterday 
morning just after sunrise with her sick child, 
and not a particle of clothing about it, except 


_ the blanket she had on her own shoulders, 


loosely drawn around it. I gave her water 
and soap to wash it, two garments to put on 
it, and panada to feed it. After being made 
comfortable, it brightened and went to play. 
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I had our interpreter to tell her it needed ma- 
ternal care more than medicine. There are 
many similar cases. In consequence of the 
Indians getting out of flour, they have had 
to fall back upon corn and beans, and the 
bread- baking has been less than one-half as. 
much as the week before. . . . . We thought. 
two weeks ago that I would have to get some 
one that could interpret to assist me while the 
work was so pressing, especially in the baking, 
as there was but one who could yet fix a batch 
rightly in the stove. They cannot understand 
by telling, and only learn by seeing me do it; 
but as that branch of the work has lessened, 
I hope to get along without extra help, which 
it would be very inconvenient to accom- 
modate for the want of room. Just imagine 
the variety of work crowded in a room 11 by 
17 feet. Last week the weather was so fine 
that the women washed out of doors, which 
added much to our comfort. 

Rebecca Longshore opened school last 
Fourth-day. I heard to-day that she had 15 
scholars. .... We expect to open a First- 
day school for the village Indians—hope to 
begin next week. If I had the time, I would 
like, through the columns of the Intelligen- 
cer, to thank all Friends who have aided in 
making us feel so rich in store for winter use. 

Cordially thy friend, 
S. E. W 





LET us not try to pry too deep into the 
mysteries of another world, but leave all and 
trust that He who said “in my Father's 
house are many mansions,” and who has 
“ gone to prepare a place for us,” will make 
sure His promise that “ He will come again 
and receive us—that where He is, there we 
may be also.” Of far more importance is it, 
that we should fear “lest a promise being 
left us of entering in, any of us should seem 
to come short of it.” Not what the mansion. 
is, but how to gain entrance there, should be 
the subject of our thoughts. Not to vex our- 
selves as to what the spiritual body is, but to 
fit the spirit to inhabit it. 





THE wind bloweth where it listeth, And 
the wind means the Spirit. A beautiful 
thought it is, the Spirit going where it listeth, 
not waiting for man’s ordering, but like the 


evening breeze, cooling the brow of peasant: 


and beggar, creeping into prison cell, as well 
as gilded palace chamber, the Spirit of God 


that seeks the humble as well as the great. 


and powerful. 


Ir we are careful and watchful over our 
words and actions, we can have the most 
effective of all influences, the silent testimony 
of a heart at peace. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. of Penna, was in attendance. The meeting 


Through the kindness of Friends the fol- eae: excellent one and large for the seaggy 
lowing items are furnished : ? _ a day, Second mo. 14 
writin Quay, Nesting, wap Bald |quatriy Hint day Echo! Union mah 

? A Saat at Unionville, Pa. Delegates were in attend, 
aaa aoe meg - fs or = from the —— — — its limity, 
i Be . ’ : says were produced which were very jp 
Winder (of ichmond) and James W. Hae | ratve and eiyng afer wieh tet 

pete -rheelianaeh oe aes i Chen considerable discussion on ‘topics relating tp 


e . these schools. 
dler were appointed clerks. The answers to} One Friend urged the importance of rea 
the queries show that meetings are generally | ing in such schools selections from the works 
pretty well attended on First-day, not so well | of ancient Friends, citing himself as an 
at other times. Love appeared to be main- 


: ‘ 4 1- | ple, he having been drawn to the Societ 
tained and nothing complained of, unless it | such reading. The next meeting will be 
was some drowsiness. 


_ |at Dunning’s Creek, Fifth mo. 31st. 
Miami Monthly Meeting informed of the| Centre Quarterly Meeting was held Second 
opening of an indulged meeting at Wilming- 


mo. 16. The meeting for worship was 
ton. 


a favored season, and much good counsel y 
In the women’s meeting a Friend of another | 8'V" by the ministers in attendance. Dury 
Quarterly Meeting was concerned to encour- 


the meeting a small boy appeared in supp 
age a more general participation in the busi- cation, which had a solemnizing effect on 
ness of the meetings. _ 


meeting. wd 
: , At the business meeting Nathan Moorey 
The Indian Committee met at close of the a 8 row 
‘meeting. The letters trom the Agents indi- 


clerk and R. Way assistant for the 
; Minutes from Roaring Creek Monthly 
cated that affairs among them were in a ing for Perry and Rebecca John, both 
satisfactory condition. ters, were read, and the business of 
First-day morning meeting, considering the | meeting was transacted in much unity. - | 
roads and weather, was large and held fully} A memorial to the legislature, asking it! 
two hours. sustain the local option law, was presen 
Robert F. Furnas and James W. Haines | and after consideration adopted, and W 
were exercised in the ministry on this occa- 
sion. 


Underwood direeted to forward it at 
Some of the Circular Meeting Committee 




























_ The temperance excitement still continues 
an Ohio. Friends of both branches are more 
or less active in it. 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Waterford, Va., Second mo. 16th. Margaretta 
S. Walton, of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting 


earliest period. J. MT” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. if 
attended the meeting at Harveysburg, which MARY SOMERVILLE. P 
was not large. In the afternoon the Circular| The name of Mary Somerville has. beg 

Meeting at same place was held.. ‘I'he house | made familiar to us as the author of “T 
was pretty well filled and the audience soiidly | Mechanism of the Heavens,” “ The Connection 
attentive, a number present not being in the | of the Physical Sciences,” “ Physical Geogm 
habit of attending our meetings. Robert | phy,” and “Molecular and Microscopie See 
Hatton, Robert F. Furnas, Rebecca Winder | ence.” Within a few months her “ Personal 
and Wm. W. Foulke were exercised in the | Recollections,” published by her daughter, 
ministry. have given the public an insight into he 
The Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meet- beautiful and instructive private life ; instrug 
ing (five men and five women) and thas of | #!Ve, as showing how well and thoroughlys 
Indiana (twelve men and seven women), ap- | Woman may indulge her taste in Is od ’ 
pointed in reference to the proposdl for a and literary pursuits, whilst she fulfi ? mit 
new Yearly Meeting, expect to start on the ably, all her duties as Genghis’ i ey 
visit to the meetings composing Blue River mother. The charm of the ae oo ‘el 

and Prairie Grove Quarterly Meetings, in the well worth owning, can be gather ; 

Sixth month next, immediately after White- from the book itself, but as many 0 Ve 

water Quarter. It will require about three | e@ders may not have an opportunity to 
weeks to accomplish the visit. it, will give you a few extracts, which 
the spirit of the work, commencing with s fe 
pasenene taken from the Introduction, 

written by her daughter. G, 
“ Few thoughtful minds will read without eae 

tion my mother’s own account of the wonderf 
energy and indomitable perseverance by which, 2 

her ardent thirst for knowledge, she overcame 

stacles apparently insurmountable, at s time 
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omen were well nigh totally debarred from educa- 
tion; and the almost intuitive way in which she 
entered upon studies of which she hdd scarcely 
heard the names, living as she did among persons 
to whom they were utterly unknown, and who dis- 
roved of her devotion to pursuits so different 
fom those of ordinary young girls at the end of the 
jast century, especially in Scotland, which was far 
more old-fashioned and primitive than England. 
“Nor is her simple account of her early days 
githout interest, when, as a lonely child, she wan- 
dered by the seashore, and on the links of Burntis- 
land, collecting shells and flowers; or spent the 
clear, cold nights at her window, watching the 
starlit heavens, whose mysteries she was destined 
one day to penetrate in all their profound and sub- 
lime laws, making clear to others that knowledge 
hich she herself had acquired, at the cost of so 


bard a struggle.” 


* @No one can escape sorrow, and my mother, in the 
course of -her long life, had her full share, but she 
pore it with that deep feeling of trust in the great 
of God which formed so marked a feature 
her character. She had a buoyant and hopeful 
t, and though her affections were very strong, 
and she felt keenly, it was ever her nature to turn 
from the shadow to all that is bright and beautiful 
jn mortal life. She had much to make life pleasant 
jn the great honors universally bestowed upon her; 
pat she found far more in the devoted affections of 
friends, to say nothing of those whose happy lot it 
bas been to live in close and loving intercourse with 
go noble and gentle a spirit.” 


people had the right of pasturing their cows and 
geese. The Links were bounded on each side by 
low hills, covered with gorse and heather, and on 
the east by a beautiful bay, with a sandy beach, 
which, beginning at a low, rocky point, formed a 
bow, and then ‘stretched for several miles to the 
town of Kinghorn, the distant part skirting a range 
of high precipitous crags. 

“Our house lay to the south of the town, was 
very long, with a southern exposure, and its length 
was increased by a wall covered with fruit trees, 
which concealed a court-yard, cow-house, and 
other offices. -From ‘this the garden extended 
southwards, and ended in a plot of short grass, cov- 
ering a ledge of low black rocks washed by the sea. 
It was divided into three parts by narrow, almost: 
unfrequented, lanes. These gardens yielded abun- 
dance of common fruit and vegetables, but the 
warmest and best exposures were always devoted 
to flowers. The garden next to the house was 
beunded on the south by an ivy-covered wall, hid 
by @ row of old elm trees, from whence a steep, 
mossy bank descended to a flat plot of grass, with a 
gravel walk and flower borders on each side, anda 
broad, gravel walk ran along the front of the house. 
My mother was fond of flowers, and prided herself 
on her moss roses, which flourished luxuriantly on 
the front of the house; but my father, though a 
sailor, was an excellent florist. He procured the 
finest bulbs and flower-seeds from Holland, and 
kept each kind in a separate bed.” 




































“As the grass on the plot before our house did 
not form a fine, even turf, the ground was trenched 
and sown with good seed, but along with the grass 
@ vast crop of thistles and groundsel appeared, 
which attracted goldfinches, and in the early morn- 
ings I have seen as many as sixty to eighty of these 
beautiful birds feeding on it. 


‘My love of birds has continued through life, for 
oly two years ago, in my extreme old ag», I losta 
pet mountain eparrow, which for eight years was 
my eonstant companion; sitting on my shoulder, 
pecking at my papers, and eating out of my mouth; 
and I am not ashamed to say I felt its accidentad 
death very much. ° ° ° 

“My mother taught me to read the Bible, and to 
say my prayers morning and evening; otherwise, 
she allowed me to grow up a wild ‘creature. When 
I was six or seven years old I began to be useful, 
for I pulled the fruit for preserving, shelled the peas 
and beans, fed the poultry, and looked after the 
dairy, for we kept a cow.” 


" «it would be almost incredible were I to describe 
how much my mother contrived to do in the course 
ofa day. When my sister and I were small children, 
although busily engaged in writing for the press, 
she sed to teach us for three hours every morning, 
besides managing her house carefully, reading the 
newspapers (for she was always a keen, and I must 
add, liberal politician), and the most important 
new books on all subjects, grave and gay. In addi- 
tion to all this, she freely visited and received her 
friends. She was, indeed, very fond of society, and 
did not look for transcendent talent in those with 
whom she associated, although no one appreciated 
it more when she found it. Gay and cheerful com- 
pany was a pleasant relaxation after a hard day’s 
work.” 


“Devoted and loving in all the relations of life, 


my mother was ever forgetful of self. Indulgentand 
sympathizing, she never judged o’hers with harsh- 
ness or severity ; yet she could be angry when her 
indignation was aroused by hearing of injustice or 
oppression ; of cruelty to man or beast, or of any 
attack on those she loved. Rather timid and retir- 
ing in general society, she was otherwise fearless in 
her quiet way. I well remember her cool composure 
on tome occasions when we were in great danger.” 


The following extracts are from the “ Ree- 
dllections,” written by herself during the last 
stl of her life. She thus describes the 

ome of her childhood : 


“Burntisland was a small, quiet seaport town, 


with little or no commerce, situated on the coast of 
Fife, immediately opposite to Edinburgh. I: is 
sheltered at some distance on the north by a high 
The harbor lies on 


and steep hill, called the Bin 
the west, and the town ended on the east in a plain 


of short grass, called the Links, on which the towns- 


: “My father at last said to my mother, ‘Titis kind 
of life will never do; Mary must, at least, know how 


to write and keep accounts.’ So at ten years old I 
was sent to a boarding school at Musselburg, where 
I was uttérly wretched. . ‘ ° 


“The school at Musselburg was expensive, and 5 
was reproached with having cost so much money in 
vain. My mother said she would have been con- 
tented if I had only learned to write well and keep 
accounts, which was all that a woman was expected 
to know. 


“This passed over, and I was like a wild animal 
escaped out of a cage. 1 was no longer amused in 
the gardens, but wandered about the country. When 
the tide was out, I spent hours on the sands looking 
at the star fi h and se:-urchins, or watching the 
children digging tor sand-eels, cockels, and the 
spouting razor-fish. I made a collection of shells, 
such as were cast ashore; some so small that they 
appeared like white specks in patches of black sand 
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There was a small pier on the sands for shipping 
limestone from the coal mines inland. I was aston- 
ished to see the surface of these blocks of stone 
covered with beautiful impressions of what seemed 
to be leaves; how they got there I could not imag- 
ine, but I picked up the broken bits, and even large 
pieces, and brought them to my repository. I knew 
the eggs of many birds, and made a collection of 
them. I never robbed a nest, but bought strings of 
eggs, which were sold by boys, besides getting sea- 
fowl eggs from sailors who had been in whalers or 
on other northern voyages.” 
“My mother did not prevent me from reading, 
but my aunt Janet, who came to live in Burntisland 
after her father’s death, greatly disapproved of my 
conduct. She was an old maid who could be very 
agreeable and witty, but she had all the prejudices 
of the time with regard to woman’s duties, and said 
to my mother, ‘I wonder you let Mary waste her 
time in reading; she never shews (sews) more than 
if she were a man.’ Whereupon | was sent to the 
village school to learn plain needlework.” 
“T was annoyed that my turn for reading was so 
much disapproved of, and thought it unjust that 
women should have been given a desire for knowl- 
edge if it were wrong to acquire it. Among our 
books I found ‘ Chapone’s Lettersto Young Women,” 
and resolved to follow the course of history these 
recommended, the more so as we had most of the 
works she mentioned. One, however, which my 
cousin lent me was in French, and here the little i 
had learnt at school was useful, for with the help of 
a dictionary I made out the sense,” 
(To be continued.) 
——- 


AGASSIZ. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Once in the leafy prime of Spring, 
When blossoms whitened every thorn, 
I wandered through the Vale of Orbe, 
Where Agassiz was born. 


The birds in boyhood he had known 
Went flitting through the air of May, 
And happy songs he loved to hear 
Made all the landscape gay. 


i saw the streamlet from the hills 
Run laughing through the valleys green, 
And as I watched it run, I said 
“ This his dear eyes have seen!’’ 


For-cliffa of ice his feet had climed 
That day outspoke of him to me :— 
The avalanches seemed to sound 
The name of Agassiz | 


And, standing on the mountain crag ; 
Where loesened waters rush and foam, 
{ felt, that though on Cambridge side, 
He made that spot my home. 


And looking round me as I mused 

I knew no pang of fear, or care, 
Or homesick weariness, because 
Once Agassiz stood there! 


I walked beneath no alien skies, 
No foreign heights I came to tread, 
For everywhere I looked, I saw 
His grand, beloved head. 


His smile was stamped on every tree, 
The glacier shone to gild his name, 
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And every image in the lake 
Reflected back his fame. 


Great keeper of the magic keys 
That could unlock the guarded gates, 
Where Science like a monarch stands, 
And sacred Knowledge waits— 


Thine ashes rest on Charles’s banks, 
Thy memory all the world contains, 
For thou could’st bind in human love 
All hearts in golden chains! 


Thine was the heaven-born spell that sets 
Our warm and deep affections free,— 
Who knew thee best must love thee best, 
And longest mourn for thee! 


—Scribner’s, for March. 





LITTLE STREAMS. 


Little streams are light and shadow; 
Flowing through the pasture meadow; 
Flowing by the green way-side, 
Through the forest dim and wide, 
Through the hamlet still and small— 
By the cottage, by the ball, 

By the ruin’d abbey still ; 

Turniog here and there a mill, 
Bearing tribute to the river— 

Little streams, I love you ever. 


Summer music is there flowing— 
Flowering plants in them are growing; 
Happy life is in them all. 

Creatures innocent and small ; 

Little birds come down to drink, 
Fearless of their leafy brink ; 

Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low; 
And between, the sunshine, glancing 
In their little waves, is dancing 


Little streams have flowers a many, 
Beautiful and fair as any ; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb, with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head, with eye of jet; 

And the water-violet. 

There the flowering-rush you meet, 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 
And, in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 


Little streams, their-voices cheery, 

Sound forth welcomes to the weary, 
Flowing on from day to day, 

Without stint and without stay; 

Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old time pilgrims drank— 

Here have seen, as now, pass by, 
King-fisher, and dragon-fly ; 

Those bright things that have their dwelling, 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Down in the valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain-bollows wild, 
Fretticg like a peevish. child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play ; 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast— 
Always giving, weary never, 

Little streams, I love you ever. 


—Mary Howitt. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
SECOND MONTH. 





















1873. 1874. 

during some portion of] —— iil 

the 24 hours ....... @ ceccecees 3 days 2 days 
Bain all or nearly all day....| 2 “ o « 

foow, including very slight 

falld ...eceeee -sesreeesorseerereees 8 “ 6 « 
Cloudy, without storms....... $8 7 6 
Giesr, 8 ordinarily accepted) 13 “ 13 & 
28 C 28 Os 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN. — amma 
1873. 1874. 





Mean temperature of Second 
30.57 deg. |33.75 deg. 


mo., per Penna. Hospital... 
Highest point attained during 
month... ececccecons jo eecenees 
Lowest do. do. do.. 
Rus daring the month, do... 


72.00 & 
12.00 “ 
5.60 in. 2.82 in. 





Average of the mean temperature of 

9d month for the past 85 years...... 30.85 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during 

that cntire period, 1857...... ...sseeee(41.03 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, 1815 and 1838....... o/24.00 & 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three Winter) 

months of 1872 and 1873..........0 20e'29.49 ‘ 
Mean do do 1873 and 1874..'36.38 
Average of the Winter temperatures for 

the past 84 Years...ccccseceeseee eos seeeee eeei31.53 #8 
Highest Winter mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1827-1828 and 

1850-1851... ...0000 ar eseee © ceceee coccceceere «38.33 
Lowest Winter mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1814-1815 and 

1835-1836 ...ccce+ssseeseees seceee 26.66 = 


It will be seen that the temperature for the 
Second month of this year has been very high, ez- 
ceding the average for past eighty-five years by 
nearly three degrees. During that long period the 
temperature for the month the present year has 
been exceeded in twenty-three instances; so it ap- 
pears it is nothing unprecedented—the first on our 
record being 1823 when it reached 36 degrees. 

The entire winter has also been very warm, being 
over four and three-quarter degrees above the aver- 
age, and contrasting strongly with the preceding 
one. Indeed it has only been equalled or exceeded 
seven times during eighty-four years—the first in- 
stance being the winter of 1827-1828. 

On the 19th the present year it was stated that in 
some parts of California the people were revelling 
in strawberries. 

After giving a remarkable contrast of tempera- 





tare between two consecutive days, we close, viz. : 


9A.M. 12M. 3P.M. 
Second month 23, 1874, 66deg. 68 deg. 74 deg. 
Second month 24, 1874, 38deg. 40deg. 40 deg. 


J. M. Exxis, 
Phila., Third mo. 2, 1874. 


We can do but little, at most ; but we can 
do that little constantly. Little by little does 


God elevate us to Himself. He calls daily, 


weekly, yearly. Neglect one call after an- 
other, and we become reprobates. 
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INTELLIGENCE OF THE SHEPHERD DOG. 


Many instances of the almost human sa- 
gacity of this animal are related. A narra- 
tive of this kind, which is given by William 
Chambers, of Edinburg, in the reminiscences 
of his brother Robert and himself, will proba- 
bly be new to some of our readers. Their 
grandmother was the wife of William Gib- 
son, a farmer, who rented a large tract of 
pasturage in Peebleshire. This farm, called 
Newby, was not less than seven miles long ; 
it commenced near Haystown, about two miles 
from Peebles, and at the other extremity 
bordered on Blackhouse, in Selkerkshire, 
where the Ettrick shepherd spent his youth- 
ful days. Theauthor says: “ It was on this 
farm of Newby, while in the possession of 
W. Gibson, in the year 1772, that there oc- 
curred a case of the sagacity of the shep- 
herd's dog, which has often been adverted to 
in books, but seldom with. correctness as to 
the details. A store-farmer in another part 
of the country, had commenced a system of 
sheep-stealing, which he was believed to have 
practised without detection for several years. 
At length, a sheep which had been taken 
amongst others from Newby, reappeared on 
the farm, bearing a brand on her face in ad- 
dition to that of her trueowner. Theanimal 
was believed to have been attracted to her 
former home by the instinct of affection to- 
wards the lamb from which she had been 
separated, and her return was the more re- 
markable as it involved the necessity of cross- 
ing the river Tweed. The shepherd, James 
Hislop, did not fail to report the reappear- 
ance of the sheep to his master, and it was 
not long before they ascertained whose brand 
it was which had been impressed over Wil- 
liam Gibson’s. As many sheep had been for 
sometime missed out of the stock, it was 
thought proper that James Hislop should pay 
a visit to Murdison’s farm, where he quickly 
discovered a considerable number of sheep 
bearing W. Gibson’s brand O, all having 
Murdison’s, the letter T, superimposed. In 
short, Murdison and his shepherd Miller were 
apprehended, tried, convicted, and hanged in 
the Grassmarket—a startling exhibition con- 
sidering’ the position of the sufferers in life, 
and made the more so by the humbler man 
choosing to come upon the scaffold in his 
‘dead clothes.’ 

‘‘ The long cortinued success of the crime of 
these wretched men was found to have de- 
pended upon the wonderful human-like sense 
of Miller's dog “ Yarrow.” Accompanied by 
“Yarrow,” the man would take an oppor- 
tunity of visiting a neighboring farm, and 
looking through the flocks. He had there 
only to point out certain sheep to his saga- 
cious companion, who would come that night, 
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year both in Calcutta and Ceylon, to the astonish, 7 
ment of the natives. There is a prevalent notion 
that it flowers only once in a century. ’ | 


select each animal so pointed out, bring them 
together, and drive them across the country.” 
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"To seek the redreas of grievances by going Tue garden raspberry, although usually lookeg oe 

lets ihe chedp reusian ter shelter 0) en) ee ne: 2 eee lo 
to law is P g tive American, who has had the advantages of f 

bramble bush. eign travel. Wild specimens from British Aueeaa f 

and the Rocky Mountains are of the cultivateg to 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held in West Philadel- 
phia Meeting-house, 35th and Lancaster Avenue, 
on Sixth-day evening next, Third month 13th, at 
7} o'clock. Essays and other matter bearing on 
the cause will be very acceptable, and the a tendance 
of all who are so inclined is invited. 

Bens’N HAttowE 1, JR. Clerks 
Anna C. Smyrtu. } ° 


species, and it is probable that they were introducea 
into Europe from the east of Asia, where they are y 
also found. The Asiatic and North American floras 

have, in the opinion of Dr. Asa Gray, “ reciprogg}. 

ly mixed with each other by passing Behring’s 

Straits and the islands which in its neighborhoog 

form a bridge between the two continents.” 


Fiowers as DisinFEcTANTS —Lovers of the beauti- 
ful, as manifested in the flower kingdom, will be 
happy to hear that flowers, instead of being up. 
healthy in rooms, are, on the contrary, disinfectants §. 
in disease. Professor Mantegazza has discovered I 
that ozone is developed by certain odorous flowers, 

A writer in Nature states that most of the stro 

smelling vegetable essences, such as mint, clover 

lavender, lemon, and cherry laurel, develop a very: ' 

large quantity of ozone when in cortact with at. 

mospheric oxygen in light. Flowers destitute of 4 

perfume do not develop it, and generally the amount | 

of ozone seems to be in proportion to the strength 

of the perfume emanated. Professor Mantegazzs 
‘ 
=: 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


A General Meeting of Friends and others inter- 
ested for the consideration, and if need be, expla- 
nation of this concern, will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house on Third-day evening next, Third 
mo. 10th, at 8 o'clock, and if way opens, adopt 
measures to further the object. It is particularly 
requested that there shall be full attendance. 

By order of Managers. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





recommends that in marshy districts and infested 
with noxious exhalations, strong-smelling flowers 
should be planted around the house, in order that 
the ozone emitted from them may exert its power. 
ful oxidizing influence. So pleasant a plan for 
making a malarious district salubrious only re 
quires to be known to be put into practice.—Boston 
Cultivator. 


INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day next, Third mo. 13th, at 3 
o'clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting room, 
(being the same diy the Representative Committee 
meets.) The attendance of all the Committee is 
very desirable. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk, 





Sponce.—Most of the sponge of commerce is now 
procured from the Mediterranean sea, more eepe- 
cially about the islands of the Archipelago and ip 
the Levant. They are found adhering closely+tothe 
bottom, and require some f.rce to be detached. The 
fishing is carried on principally by divers, altbough 
some is done by spearing, which, however, materi 
injures the sponge. The inhabitants of a 3 
town named Cranidi, situated about twenty miles 
southeast of Nauplia, are the most expert divers, 
being trained to the business from their iofancy, 
After being fished up, the sponge, when perfect 
free from eand and dry, is exceedingly light— 
almostas light as down, being moved by the slight- 
est breath of air. There is a little trickery prac-, 
ticed in this business as io all others, and the 
aponges before being taken to market are laid on the 
beach to allow the ripple of the sea to slush them 
with the finest particles of sand. They are thes 
gathered together in heaps, and pressed close 
enough to become hard end flat when dry. Not 
withstanding they may subsequently undergo 4. 
thorough wasbing and sifting, they will weigh three . 
or four times their originsl weight. The principal. 
sponge market in the world is Smyrna, in Age 
Minor. Sponges of good quality are found on the 
coast of Florida, but the fishing is not extensively 
prosecuted there. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Third mo. 13th, 
at 4 o’clock. Wu. Eyre, Clerk. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Committee of Management will meet on 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 11th. at 8 o'clock, 
J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 
Siated meeting of Moruat Arp Association of 
Friends on Sixth-day evening, Third mo. 13th, at 
8 o’clock. . ALFRED Moore, 
Secretary 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN WESTERN QUARTER, 


Avondale, Chester Co., Pa., Third mo. 8th, 1874. 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., Fourth mo. 12th, 





ITEMS. 


In the Arctic explorations the most northern vege- 
tation found is at about latitude 82 degrees north. 
Dr. Bessel recently presented a set of these far-away 
Alpines to the Kew Herbarium, and one of them 
proves to be the common dandelion. Another wa; 
a small Poa (P. flexuosa ;) the other two were a 
small Mouse-ear (Cerastium alpinum) and the small 
Draba alpina. 


Proressor Owen is said to have discovered in the 
Londun clay at Sheppevy a new fossil bird, with 
teeth somewhat resembling those in the Australias) 
hooded lizard. He concludes it to have been wed-. 
footed and a fish-eater. No evidence of trué teeth 
had previously been known in any bird. 


Tue Bamboo, or Talipot Palm, on whose leaves 
Sanscrit manuscripts are written, has flowered this 
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E PENN MUTUAL LIFE INsuR-| THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING C0, 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. Mannfacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69. ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
the PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL dow Caps, Dormers, &. These make low fire in- 

f its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- |S¥rance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 

Sr every gent tba» furnishing insurance at che | igher and’ more durable than tin or slate, Send 

i . All polici -forfeitabl . ee iladelphia. 
erie. rates policies non-forfeitable Works, Camden. sidlbé " 
AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply ISAAC G. TYSON, 
to Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. PHOTOCRAPHER, 


——mTTAT TIRE TINGTRANAT 240 N. Eighth Street. 
M U roan aay oF he an - NCE Photographing in all si then Special atten- 


H STREET tion given to copying old pictures. 
a ; Sa a 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. ALLEY INSTITUTE. 


- ; . A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
piraun ‘trees a of Friends, near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, 
Teo OOD CHAPMAN. Sec’y. lyeow will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 


2s S The instruction combines a partial, or full col- 
EN GRAVED FORMS lege course of studies, with two hours daily train- 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


ing in physical industries. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, apply to DAVID CHAND- 

For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 


LER, Sup’t. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
pores. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


“Ohartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
BPouNDs oF GOOD STRONG BLACK OR GREEN 






















winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 


care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
SBA for $2.50. Call or send to: William In-| =*P008e* $200 per year. 


1s Tea Warehouse, 112 South Second street, Phil- Pierce Hoopes ote: Barclay Knight 
adelphia. Choice fresh Teas from. 35 to 70 cents by Ellwood Michener, David Ferris , 
the package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Imperial Ellis P. Marshall Henry 8. Pratt 
and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. Try Levi.K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 


them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’a. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
te No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removzp 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St, 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


ery 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS 





For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. tt 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Fall term commences 9th mo. 8th, 1873. 
Address 8. C. COLLINS, Principat, 
tfn Chappaqua, N. F. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magaziue, devoted to the 
best interests of the young. 


Epitep sy ANNE F. BRADLEY, 
CoATESVILLB, Panna. 
Terms $1.50 a year, payable in advance. 
The numbers for 1873 and 1874 sent to one address 
for $2.00. 
Bound volumes for 1873 for sate. 
Subscriptions received by 
JOHN COMLY, 
144 North 7th St., Phila., Pa. 

















Of Friends’ Meeting Houses at Buckingham, Sole- 
bury and Baltimore. 
4x4 Views Price . ° ‘ ‘ - 1,00 
Stereos. $2.50 per dozen. Single . c te 
Many other rare and interesting pictures of Per- 
sons and Places connected with the Society of 


Friends. § For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 

144 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
SERMON, delivered by Sunpgeianp P. Garp- 
yer; at Friends’ Meeting-House, Broadway, 
Richmond, Indiana, First-day morning, Ninth mo. 
28th, 1873. A pamphlet of 12 pages. Price 6 cts. 

For Sale by JOHN COMLY, 

144 North Seventh Street, Phila. 


OR the rich with tew children it may do to buy 
a shoe witbout Tips, but those that are blessed 
with little money and many children it is ruinous 
to buy any others than 
"SILVER TIPPED SHOES. 
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THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 


is the most substantial and reliable material manufactured, 

can be safely used in the place of Tin or slate; equally 

adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. It is man- 

ufactured in rolls —- use, easily applied, and can be 

cheaply transported. nd for sample and Cireular. 
Mention this paper. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second Street., Philadelphia. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. Fourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865, 





Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. I¢ ia there. 


fore strictly mutual. 


The distinguishing features of the Provident are ;— 


1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 


of Friends among its members. 
2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than thas 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WMH. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 





~ PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 


stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


- MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cta, 


wCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 









BOOFZ#S 
ISSUED BY THE 
‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, &, 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jomnsos, 


SOIRO: TE Wiicccerencccsqaascs stnees seed -.-Price 25¢, 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. 
JanE JOHNSON. Part First........s0ccssseee P. 


Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


Jang Jonnson. Part Second......... soees Price 206, 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions, 
By Ann A. Townsunp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price Tbe. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 


swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 


Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25a 


“ 108 “& “ Second. “ 85a 


Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By — 


Haraist E. Srooxty. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price 496, 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and — 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and prd- ~ 


fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jam 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Oloth........ oo Price 206, 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel — 
Promise, by Jaye Jonson. 2d edition. Price Tbe, 7 


“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed fr 


Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of © 
“ Barly Impressions.” Oompiled by Janz ona 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... eccocccced FAME 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
B32 MO. 64 PP.rreccccesesece sooeeeee eosceseesePTICO 306 


Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bensamin = 


LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth......+++...Priee 






































